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MASONIC IN ‘TELLIGENCE. 


THE GRAND CHAPTER OF THE STATE oF N, 
York, convened in this city on Tuesday, February 
6th, and were in Session two days. The Chapter was 
well attended, and its proceedings were characterised 
with harmony and brotherly affection. The reports 
from the several companions, exhibit the most enlive- 
ning prospects of the Institution in the various parts of 
the State which were represented. During the Ses- 
sion, our venerable and Rev. Grand Chaplain, who 
through all the vicissitudes which our institution has 
passed through, has been at his post for forty years— 
delivered his annual Address, which was listened to 
with the most marked attention. It will be found be- 
low. 

During the Session, Resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressive of the regret of the Grand Chapter, on the 
death of the M. E. Richard Ellis, lateG. H. P. Com. 
panion Richard Carftque, of Hudson, was requested to 
prepare and pronounce an eulogy on the character of 
the deceased, at the next meeting of the G, Chapter. 

The following officers were chosen during the sit- 
ting of the G. Chapter. 

M. E. Benjassin Enos, of Madison, G. H. P. 

Robt. R. Boyd, of N. York, D. G. H, P. 

E. S. Barnum, of Utica, G. K 

A. J. Rosseau, of Troy, G. 8. 

John O. Cole, of Albany, G. Sec’y. 

Gerrit W. Ryckman, of N. York, G. Treas. 
Rev. Salem Town, of Cayuga, G. Chaplain, 
John Bull, of Columbia, G. Marshall, 
Ebenezer F. Wadsworth ries 
Joseph Enos, . } G. Visitors. 
Comp. Abram Sickles, G Sentinel. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS, 








BY REV. SALEM TOWN, G. C 


Betovep ComPANIoNs : 

It becomes our painful duty to record the demise of 
our beloved Companion Richard Ellis, being at the 
time of his death, Grand High Priest of this Grand 


- Chapter. 


Little did we anticipate such an event at our last 


- communication. Altho’ somewhat advanced in age, 


the powers of his mind were still vigorous, and his at- 


+ tachments to the Institution over which he was called 


to preside, seemed to increase with his years. 
had he stood in our ranks, 


Long 
exemplifying by precept 
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and example, the purity of those principles which gov- ¢ 


erned his life. Honored by the Fraternity for his in- 
tegrity and virtue, he has held the most responsible 
ottices, and discharged the high duties theretwith con- 
nected with commendable fidelity. But his labors are 
now ended, and he has gone to his rewards. 
itremains to record his name in our books, and em. 
balm his memory in our hearts. To practice his vir- 


‘ tues, and imitate his examples, so far as they accor- 
‘ ded with that pure morality we inculcate, and that 
While in view of this : 
Providence we sympathize with each other, it behoves ! 


liviag charity we profess. 


us to remember that we too, are hastening on, “to 


that undiscovered country from whose bourn no trav. } 
_ eller returns ;” 


that our seats will soon be vacated, 


re rr er we we 


ay a + and our names enrolled on the list with those who are 
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daily sw ding the otlenas of all past generations. — 3 
While, however, we mingle our sympathising affec- 
tions in remembrance of our beloved Friend and Bro- 
ther, we have great reason to rejoice, that in the good 
Providence of God, so many of us have been permitted 
once more to assemble on this Annual Communication. 
And our most devout acknowledgements are due to the 
Father of a!l our mercies, for his protecting care over ’ 
us, individually, and especially for the smiles of his ; 
approbation, in the enlarged bestowment of that peace 2 
and prosperity, so richly enjoyed by the Fraternity, ° 
during the past year. $ 

It is matter of heart-felt congratulation to know, « 
that our Brethren, generally, are becoming more and 
more engaged in behalf of suffering humanity, and in } 
the wider diffusion of those benign principles, which 
impart blessings to the whole family of man. It is 
with peculiar satisfaction, that we receive intelligence 
from other countries, as well as different portions of © 
our own, that the pure principles of ancient Masonry, 
are greatly revived in the hearts of the Brethren ; that | 
the Institution herself, in the simplicity of her native / 
purity, is exerting a wider influence, and her Doctrines 
taking deeper root in the best affections of the human 
heart. 

For these tokens of Divine approval, and for all ° 
those blessings which have hitherto accompanied our 
efforts to benefit the world, we are bound to render ‘ 
thanks, to the Great Disposer of all events, and im- 
plore the continuance of his kind supervision, over all 
the interests of our common Brotherbood. 

It is my design on the present occasion, to call your 
attention more particularly. to the scientific principles 
of our system, as inculcated in our several lectures and } 
charges. 

We have, heretofore spoken of the moral excellen- 
cies of the Masonic Institution, and of those crowning ; 
virtues which adorn the character,and clothe the moral ’ 
man in the true dignity of his nature. We have often ’ 
discussed the spirit of those benevolent principles, so 
appropriately, and so happily interwoven in Masonry, ° 
as a system of universal Brotherhood ; and demonstra- ‘ 
ted the benign influence of that spirit of kiudness, on 
communities. We have at times, adverted to those 
strong bonds of Masonic affection, which binds heart 
to heart throughout the entire body of the Fraternity, / 
We have examined the pacific objects of the organiza- ‘ 
tion, and shown by a multiplied series of facts, that 
they regard the best interests of man, as a social bemg. 
We have seen that Masonry has existed, and toa 
greater or less degree flourished, for at least, 2844 ¢ 
years, under every form of civil government, and in 
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, the midst of communities professing different Religions 


For us > 


5 


were 


§ 
8 
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5 
8 
3 
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we re re ere 


without once interfering with any man’s Politics, or 
Religious faith, We have witnessed an excitement, 
in which the jealousies of men, sought grounds of 
impeachment as to our moral integrity. The civil, 3 
and political aetion of the Fraternity, has been brought 
under the severest scrutiny, vainly hoping thereby, to ’ 
find out, and sustain charges of Religious heresy, and 
political intrigue. But after all, Masonry as a sys- 
tem, involving fundamental truths of moral virtue, and 
inculcating duties of universal obligation, as citizens & 
Christians, has been triumphantly vindicated, by the 
integrity, and virtue, and unimpeachable conduct of 
her own members. 
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* Degree, are found these words. 
: liberal Arts, that valuable branch of education, which 
’ tends so effectually to polish and adorn the mint, is 


‘ eally a progressive science. 


4 
« 


PAYABLE IN “ADVANCE 
(VOL. Vv. ‘(new scntes) NO. 


5d. 
“We will, however, dismiss topics of this nature, and 
for a few moments, advert to an important, tho’ much 
neglected feature of the Institution, which deserves, 
and should receive due consideration. I mean that in. 
tellectual culture, which is everywhere contemplated 
in our charges, as a partof Masonic acquirements.— 


; Masonry as a system, is neither deficient in her parts, 


nor wanting in her appendages. While ample provi- 


’ sion is made, and abundant means provided for moral 


culture, the way is distinctly pointed out, and motives 
of no ordinary character presented, for a better, 


let 
devel 


and 
p of the intellectual facul- 
ties. While the heart is to be improved by virtue, the 
understanding is to be expanded by knowledge. 

In the charge to the candidate on entering the 2nd 
“The study of the 





earnestly recommended to your consideration.” 

From the explanatory remarks under the same de. 
gree, the following is a quotation, viz: ‘ Cireumstan. 
ces of great importance to the Fraternity, are here par- 
ticularized.” ‘‘ The Celestial and Terrestial Globes 
are considered ; here, the accomplished gentleman may 
display his talents to advantage, in the elucidation of 
the Orders of Architecture, the senses of human na- 
ture, and the liberal Arts and Sciences.” 

I need not, however, multiply quotations, since no 
Brother could pass thro’ the several degrees, without 
repeated exhortions to cultivate his mind in seicnces, 
specifically named, as far as circumstances would ad- 
mit. The reasons are perfectly obvious ; for Masonry, 
in its early organization, was both an Art, and a Sci- 
ence. So far as operative skill in workmanship was 
concerned, it was an Art; butthe knowledge on which 
such skill depended, became a science. 

It is evident, therefore, that while Ancient Masonry 
was mainly operative, the various principles on which 
the strength and beauty of the mechanical parts de- 
pended, must have become subjects of practical, and 


) scientific investigation, gradually developing systematic 


architectural proportions. Thus was the skill of the 


: Artist, constantly improving, by the study of such ab- 


stract principles in theory, as eventually laid the foun- 
dation for the happiest combinations of symmetry, 
and proportions, with strength and durability. So tar 
as we can learn from the oldest records extant, such 
parts of what are now termed liberal Arts and Scien. 
ces as were then known, have uniformly been enjoined 
us a study, for the vacant hours of the operative, as 
well as the speculative Mason. Masonry is emphati- 
Most branches ef polite 


literature, now lie within the compass of her instruc- 
» tions. Under the veil of her mysteries algo, is com- 
* prehended, something like a regular system. ta the 


‘ investigation of many of the principles, the Phitoso- 


pher and Mathematician may experience satisfaction, 
and derive knowledge. How many subjects of a liter- 
ary nature are, from time to time brought under con- 
sideration, in the Lodge Room, involving matters in ° 
themselves considered interesting. The Brother whose 
desires center on knowledge and virtue, will never 
want means to acquire the fomer, nor motives to prac. 
tice the latter. The study of the 5 Orders of Arehitec- 
ture, as laid down, furnishes a wide field for inteliec- 
tual improvement, and especially, the culture of cor 
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’ rect tase, as to poare and execution. 
’ plate some of the richest displays of Art, and the most ° 


\ ould devise, or skill execute. 


, Masonry, and so far as circumstances will admit 
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symmetry, that genius 
This is, also, a branch 
tel d with specul 
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| of knowledge, inti 





, 
should receive proper attention. No one Art contri- 


butes more largely to the convenience and comfort of 
man, or gives stronger proof of the combined energies 
of his physical and intellectual powers. 

To all the liberal Arts and Sciences, the initiated ° 


; Brother is exhorted to devote a reasonable portion of ° 


ree 


: ly appertain to his profession. 


' his spare time. Itis not, however, expected that each 
member, individually, will master the whole, as Pro- 
. fessors of science, but the general principles can, ordi- 
narily, be comprehended with no great effort, provided 
time is judiciously improved. 
The world has been led to believe, that Masonry is, 
, in some respects, not only a school of moral discipline, 
but of mental culture. They have often been told, 
tiat available knowledge is imparted within the Lodge 
room, which not only contributes to the benefit of in- 
dividuals, but communities. This is true; but to a 
far more limited extent in modern times, than it was 
anciently.. The practical utitity of knowledge, as wel) 
' as the personal satisfaction it affords, should induce 
every Brother to become a reading man,& especially to 
be conversant with such branches, as more particular- 
Geometry, was once 


- considered as having nearly the same import with Ma- 


sonry. This science, so easily acquired, and of such 
multiplied applications, ought to receive more general 
attention from the members of the Fraternity. 

The knowledge of,the Globes, is another branch of 


. easy attainment, and at the same time, developes many 
} of the phenomena of nature, of the most interesting 


: day and night ; 


character. Here is occular demonstration, that the 
in the of the year, the inequality of 


the trapics, the polar circles and the 





) zones, ali depend ona single fact ; the inclination of 


\ the Earth’s axis to the plane of the orbit. 


Had the 
would 


axis no inclination, these d ive ph 





: not have existed, ‘With these prominent facts are con- 


’ nected, an amazing variety of cause and effect. Sec- 


* ondary and circumstantial, all of which, when duly 3 
‘ examined, open a wide field for intellectual research, 
‘ and furnish ample materials for scientific investigation. 


fewer 


The mind is, moreover, led to admiring and adoring 


, views of that wisdom, so conspicuously displayed in ; 


* the arrangement of those laws, which govern the or- 
< der of nature, and subserve all the purposes for which 


* an Omniscient. Being designed them. 


ted 


From a due observance of the ph 





‘ with our terrestrial globe, the thoughts are elevated to 
* the more sublime contemplations of the solar system, 


© and the stellar universe. 


Here we are thrown into a 


\ region of wonders, space without limits, and worlds 


rere 


without number; where the strongest pinnions of 
imagination, tire on the trackless journey of thought. 


_ And is this too, a theme, need we say, with all its 
* sumblimity and grandeur, comprised in the scientific 
: compass of unobtrusive Free Masonry? Ask the re- 


‘ cords ofdeparted ages, and they shall answer! 
’ sonry and Geomety were once held to be synonymous ; 


* pames : : 
science, are coeval, as nearly as cause and effect, is ’ 


Ma- 


’ evident. 


The origin of Astronomy, in the first instance, must 
have been the result of observation, 


. distance, magnitude and motion, involving the princi- 
ples of mensuration, was wholly dependant on Geome- 


’ trical Theorems. 


Hence, it is easy to perceive, why 


* these two sciences have always held an inseparable 


- union with ancient operative, and modern speculative ; 
Both are Historically, among the ; 


Free Masonry. _ al 
earliest sciences, anl of the remotest antiquity. 

What knowleige may have existed before the flood, 

we know not ; i ty 

* man, and the contemplative powers of his mind, it is, 


at least, probable, the starry firmanent, so constantly ° 
before the eyes, had been carefully surveyed, and ; 


many phenomena duly marked, al.ho’ the physical 
. structure, might have remained wholly unknown. 
‘But leaving all speculations as to the Antediluvians, 


 ghe first we hear this side the deluge, was, when the ; 


_ city of Babylon was taken by Alexander. At this 
* time, it is said, that Calisth the Philosopher, co!- ; 
. leeted Astronomical Tables, and celestial observations 
: of the Challeans, extending back, about 19 centuries 
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that Masonry, as an Art, and Geometry asa >} 


But the idea of ’ 


but judging from the great longevity of | 





§ previous to that period. 
whether Astronomy was first cultivated in Egypt, or 
$ in Chaldea. The Persians and Phenecians, seem to 
¢ have derived their knowledge, in part, from both those 
countries. Thales of Miletus, who visited Egypt 
} about 640 B. C. was the first of the Gfeeks, who made 
3 

rd 


It is, hewever, uncertain, 


any important discoveries. Anaxagoras established 
the Ionian school, which contributed much to the in- 
terests of Mathematical, and Astronomical science.— 
Pythagoras, was the first of whom we have any cer- 
tain knowledge, as having taught the true doctrine of 
the solar system, and the revolution of the Heavenly 
§ bodies. Pythagoras travelled insearch of knowledge, 
3 as history informs us, in Phenecia, Chaldea and India; 
° spent several years in Egypt, and returned to Samos, 
laden with intellectual spoils, and instructed in all the 
; mysteries of the East. ‘‘ He established a Secret As- 
sociation at Crotona, and taught all the doctrines of 
the Lonian school.” He flourished, about 530 B. C. 
Under the two Ptolemies of Egypt were made the most 
valuable accessions to this science. By their muniti- 
cent patronage, a superb edifice was erected at Alexan- 
dria, and the best apparatus the world then afforded, 
was procured ; the records of all former ages were col- 
lected, and the wisdom, not only of all Greece, but of 
the Eastera world, was soon concentrated in this 
school of Philosophers. 

How far these Institutions, or their founders, were 
identified with Ancient Masonry ; to what extent those 
sciences were taught, and those principles inculcated, 
on which our system is based, are not matters now to 
be di d. It is sufficient for our present purposes 
to know the fact, that some attention, more or less, 
according to circumstances, was paid to certain speci. 
fied branches of the liberal sciences, then in their 1n- 
cipient state, and that the same attention as those sci- 
ences have been advanced, has always been enjoined 
on the initiated candidate, so far as records can be 
traced, or tradition believed, if not from time imme- 
morial. On this point there can be no doubt; and 
altho’ Astronomy is one of the more difficult branches, 
yet from the sublime nature of the science, and the 
absorbing interest created by studying the Heavens, it 
should at least, command so much of our attention, as 
¢ to be made subservient. to devout contemplations of 
; that Being, whose power is omnipotent, whose wis- 
’ dom is unsearchable, and whose good is 
3 surate with his works. 

There are few subjects which can give us more ex- 
$ alted conceptions of the Divine Being, or afford more 
ample scope for scientific investigations. 

It may not, perhaps, be out Of place, briefly to al- 
lude to a few of the more prominent objects, on which 
the mind may dwell with profound amiration. 

After having become somewhat acquainted with the 
phenomena of our ownglobe, we may contemplate it, 
in connection with the solar system, of which, it is 
buta fractional part. With this view, those objecis 
thus brought under the mental vision, are multiplied, 
as the field of wonders expands. Advancing still far- 
ther, we enter the stellar universe, where space knows 
no bounds ; where Worlds and Systems of Worlds are 
multiplied beyond the power of human computation, 
> whose distance and motion and magnitude, overwhelm 
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¢ the strongest powers of the most comprehensive mind. 
> Strange as it may seem, the far reaching Telescope, 
} now reveals to the eye of man, what the boldest con- 
+ ceptions of thought could never have achieved. 

With such aids, we can now number millions of stars 
invisible to the naked eye, whose concentrated light, 
forms that beautiful galaxy, encompassing our sideral 
Heavens. The same optical powers are now made to 
penetrate the deep profundities of space, about 460 
millions of times the distance to the sun, and not only 


SANA 


; remark the localities of intervening bodies, but some 
$ thousands of nebulous spots, expanding under the mag- 
; nifying power of the Telesccpe,into vast firmamcats of 
? prilliant stars, equal, at least, in number and splendor, 
with thase which garnish ourown. All these are lumin- 
ous like the sun; many are known to be superior in mag- 
> nitude, and few are believed to be less; while, in all 
probability, each is the center of a retinue of revol- 
’ ving Worlds. 

To our view, such considerations are surprisingly 
wonderful, and might even stagger credulity herself, 
did we not remember, they are the works of an Infi. 
nite Being, displaying the energies of kis power. And 
of what account are numbers, in the estimation of an 
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infinite mind, or magnitude, in the hands of Omnipo- 
tency? Where are the boundaries of space, at which 
Point, creative power must cease for want of room? 
Could not that hand which formed our sun, organized 
our system, and spread out our sidereal firmament, 
create other sums of indefinite numbers and magnitude, 
organize other systems of countless Worlds, and spread 
out other starry firmaments? In all probability our 
vision, aided by all the powers of the far-reaching 
Telescope, has taken in, but a mere fraction of the 
vast Empire of God’s domain. 

If, however, we comine our contemplations to the 
physical structure of the visible Heavens only, irres- 
pective of the idea, that all parts may be the abodes 
of intellectual and moral Beings, we are lost in admi- 
ration, and shrink into comparative nothingness, in 
view of this stupendous framework of Nature. The 
distance, number and magnitude and motion of: these | 
mighty globes, present incomprekeasible disp'ays of } 
power, while their order, harmony, variety and beau. } 
ty, give demonstrative proofs of arrangement, guided ' 
by unerring wisdom. The perfectiadaptation of phy. / 
sical causes also, to subserve the purposes of animate ' 
existence, are i tible evid of benevolent ; 
design. 

To suppose the Creator should multiply Worlds in 
such numbers and varieties, to float thro’ space, un- 
occupied by some grade of inttellectual Beings, would °« 
be utterly incompatible with all the known atributes 
of his nature. 

Such considerations afford us, at least, presumptive 
evidence to believe, every part, not only of our own 
system,of but the stellar universe,is the actual abode of | 
intellectual, contemplative, moral, and responsible be- 
ings ; constitutionally qualified to behold and admire 
the works of their Creator, to adore his perfections, { 
and rejoice in the plenitude of his goodne-s. An in. { 
finitely wise and Omniscient Being, can hardly be pre. | 
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sumed to waste the energies of his power, on this stu- / 
pendous framework of the Universe, without some | 
objeet of benevolent design. The idea would be pre- } 
posterous, especially when we sge, that our own Globe | 
of sueh comparative insignificance, is peopled with in. 
telligences of such fearful destiny. Reason herself } 
with which we are so kindly treated, seems fully to | 
justify the belief, that our beneficent Creator, does ac- 
tually nrake similar manifestatious of the same benevo- 
lence, commensurate with the displays of his power. 
In view then of all these considerations, it is believed } 
we may rationally conclude, that all the display of | 
God’s natural Atributes in the formation of all worlds, { 
are mainly to subserve his. moral purposes, not only } 
in the production.of the greatest possible amount of | 
created good, but in the perpetual communications of | 
perfect blessedness, eternally flowing out, thro’ the | 
medium of his infinite benevolence. If so, wherc shall | 
we presume to set bounds to limit creative power, in { 
fitting up Worlds, as the proper abodes of intellectual } 
Beings? and where shall we cease to compute the | 
numbers, or count the grades of such intelligences, as ' 
may there exist.. All endowed with immortality, and | 
qualified, forever to behol’ ad admire and love that . 
Being, in whom dwell such perfections, and by whom ; 
they. were displayed in manifestations of such ineffa- | 
ble glory.. i 
Brethren.and Companions. If in your judgement, 
I have departed too far trom the center of Masonic 
disquisition, you will, at least,be satisfied, I have nei- 
ther overpasseed, nor even reached the circumscribing 
line, originally thrown around the field of research. 

Our ancient brethren judiciously pointed out the 
course for high intellectual culture, as well as sound 
moral discipline, and many of the Fraternity, in all 
ages, have wisely impraved their time, according to 
ability and circumstances. Some of the most promi- 
nent names, as Statesmen and Civillians, as Philoso- 
phers, Moralits and Theologians, among the Ancients 
and Moderns, the living and dead, are found on the 
records of the lodge book. The rugged path of science 
in which they trod, have been so smoothed by their 
footsteps, as greatly to facilitate our progress in the 
same literary attainments. Itis, therefore, most mani- 

estly the duty, as well as the priviledge of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity, to improve by their examples, and 
profit by their labors. 

Intelligence always sits gracefully on the brow of 
the good man, and enables him to exert a far more 
happy influence on society. It has ever appeared to 


me, exceedingly desirable, that some one of the breth- $ 
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ren in every Lodge and Chapter, should come prepar- : 


ed, at each regular communication, to address the mem- ° 


By proper ar- * 
t in the regular business, time could, ordina- > 
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; rily be saved, sufficient for this purpose. 


- fit of the brethren. 


. and affection. 


‘ transpired! 


‘ we too, beloved brethren, yes, we too, must shortly 


some other person for the station I have hitherto oc- ¢ 
« ecupied ; one in whom you can cordially unite ; one by 


STATE OF MASONRY FROM | THE 


> with the Canaanites, had not leisure to employ his 


> tigues, and misfortunes. 
the city of Jebus, and strong-hold of Zion from his / 
; enemies, he set the Craft about repairing and embel- 


. Jebus obtained the name of Jerusalem. But being de- 5 
‘ nied the honor of building the intended temple therein, 


‘ plished by his son Solomon, he requested them to as- 
: sist in so laudable an undertaking. 


Such a { 


course would call out the brethren generally, much ‘ 


’ valuable knowledge would be imparted to all, and es- ¢ 


pecially to those whose avocations in life, might other- $ 
wise, limit their means of information. 2 

To aid in this matter also, a few choice books might } 
be purchased by the Lodge, and circulated for the bene- 
Let the 24 inch guage be properly 
applied by every brother, and a few brief years would 
find him a man of general intelligence, if not some- 


' what versed in the more useful sciences. 


Finally Brethren, in closing this address, I desire to 


» render you my sincere and heart-felt acknowledgements 


for your numerous, and unmerited tokens of kindness 
Forty years lacking one have passed 
away, since first I had the happiness of being a mem- 
ber of this Grand Body. Butalas! what changes have 
Andthe Fathers, where are they? The © 
beloved forms of only two Companions present fall un- * 
der my eye ; but the names, and the memories of all, 
are deeply engraven on the tables of my heart. And ’ 


part. 4 

I shall not attempt to recount those happy interviews / 
in which we have shared so largely in mutual congrat- 
ulations. The impressions, however, are deeply im- 
bedded in the hearts of the living, where also are em- 4 


_ balmed the memory of the dead. 


Brethren and Companions. In consideration of my 
age, and especially with reference to the interests of } 
this Grand Chapter, I now propose, that you select ' 


whom you can be more benefitted; and one through 
whose services the Institution itself will be more hon- ; 
ored. 


es 


FOUNDA. 
TION OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, TO ITS CON. 
SECRATION. 

cuarTer. I. 


David king of Israel, through the long wars he had 
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own craftsmen, or those he had obtained from his stea- | 
dy friend and ally, king Hiram of Tyre: for almost : 
his whole reign was one continued series of wars, fa- / 
But at length, having taken ¢ 


lishing the walls, and public edifices, especially in Zion, 
where he fixed his residence ; and which was trom him § 
called the city of David ; as in this time, also, the old } 


on account of his being a man of blood, he, worn down 
with years and infirmities, and drawing near his end, ‘ 
assembled the chiefs of his people, and acquainted 


’ them with his design to have built a magnificent re- ’ 


pository for the ark of God ; having made great pre- / 
paration fot it, and laid up immense quantities of rich ‘ 
materials ; as also plans and models for the different 
parts of the structure, with many necessary regulations ‘ 
for its establishment: but, as he found it was the 
Divine Will that this great work should be accom# 


e 


King David died soon after, in the 70th year of his ‘ 


tribes. 
Upon the death of David, and the succession of ° 
Solomon to the throne, the affection Hiram had ever 
maintained for the father, prompted him to send a ' 
congratulatory embassy to the son, expressing his joy ; 
to find the regality continued in the family. When | 
these ambassadors returned, Solomon embraced the ‘ 
occasion, aad wrote a letter to Hiram in these terms : 
‘*King Solomon to King Hiram greeting. 


_ © Be it known unto thee, O King, that my father David 


‘ had it a long time in his mind to erecta temple to , 
‘ the Lord ; but being perpetually in war, and under a / 
‘ necessity of clearing his hands of his enemies, and / 
‘making them his tributaries, before he could attend / 


4 


‘ to this great and holy work ; he hath left it to me in / 
é 





ee 


: ‘ As for the workmen's reward, or wages, 
> © you think reasonable shall be punctually paid them.” 


> turned the following answer : 


; ‘ Nothing could have been more welcome to me, 


» * will: 


» ‘thence ship them away to what port you please, 


» ‘ corninexchange, as may stand with your convenience; 


 erous offers, ordered hima yearly present of 20,000 


¢ his household ; 


; sons, who were to be employed in the intended work 


‘ ii. 


> Huram my father ; for his description, 
, futes it; and the words importop!y Huram of my fa- ° 


» that is, she was of the daughters of the city of Dan, in 


‘ agement of King Hiram : 
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‘ time of peace, both to begin and finish it, according § 
‘ to the direction, as well as the prediction, of Al- 
‘ mighty God. Blessed be his great name for the pre- 
‘ sent tranquility of my dominions! And, by his gra- 
‘ cious assistance, I shall now dedicate the best im- 
‘ provements of this liberty and leisure to his honor 
and worship. Wherefore I make it my request, that 
* you will let some of your people go along with some 
* servants of mine to Mount Lebanon, to assist them in 
cutting down materials toward this building ; for the 
‘ Sidonians dnderstand it much better than we do.— 
whatever 


Hiram was much pleased with this letter, and re- 


‘* King Hiram to King Solomon. 
than | 
‘ to understand that the government of your blessed fa- 
‘ ther is devolved, by God’s providence, into the hands 
‘ of so excellent, so wise, and so virtuous a successor : 
‘his holy name be praised for it. That which you 
‘ write for, shall be done with all care and good- 
for I will give order to cut down and ex- 
‘port such quantities of the fairest cedars and cy- 
‘ press trees as you shall have occasion for; my peo- 
‘ ple shall bring them to the sea-side for you, and from 
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‘ where they may lie ready for your own men to trans- 
‘ port them to Jerusalem. It would be a great obliga- 
‘ tion, after all this, to allow us such a provision of 


‘ for that is the commodity we islanlers want most.” 
Solomon, to testify his great satisfaction froma this 
answer of the Tyrian king, and, in return for his gen. 
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measures of wheat, and 20,000 measures of fine oil for 
besides a like quantity of barley, wheat 
wine and oil, which he engaged to give Hiram’s ma- 


Cnn renner 


of the temple. Hiram was to send the cedars, fir, and 
other woods, upon floats to Joppa, to be delivered to 
whom Solomon should direct, in order to be carried to § 
Jerusalem. He sent him also a man of his own < 
name, a Tyrian by birth, but of Israelitish de- 3 
scent, who was a second Bezaleel, and honored 
by his king with the title of Father: in 2 Chron. 3 
13, he is called Hiram Abbif, the most accom- ° 
wauee ‘ 

$ 


plished designer and — = earth®; 


*In 2 Chron. ii. 13, ae King of Tyee (called ; 
there Huram) in his Letter to King Solomon, says, J } : 
have sent a cunning man,el Huram Abbi; which is > 
not to be translated, like the Vulgate Greck an1 Latin, ; 
verse 14, re. ¢ 


ther’s, or the chief master mason of my father Abiba- 
lus. Yet some think that King Hiram might call the 
architect Hiram his father, as learned and wise men $ 
were wont to be called by ‘royal patrons in old times : $ 


$ thus Joseph was called abrech, or the king’s father ; 
* and this same Hiram the architect is called Solomon’s § 


father, 2 Chron. iv. 16. 

Gnasab Thuram Abbif la Melech Shelomoh. 

Did Hiram his father make to King Solomon. 
But the difficulty is over at once by allowing the word } 
Abbif to be the surname of Hiram the artist, called a- 
bove Hiram Abbi, and here called Huram Abbif, as in } 
the lodge he is called Hiram Abbif, to distinguish him >» 
from King Hiram: for this reading makes the sense > 
plain and complete, viz. that Hiram, King of Tyre, 
sent to King Solomon the cunning workman Hiram 
Abbif. 

He is described in two places, 1 Kings vii. 13, 14, 

15, and 2 Chron. ii. 13, 14, in the first he is called a | 
widow's son of the tribe of Naphtali, and in the other ; 


. a ) he is called the son woma the daught 
: age, after having reigned seven years in Hebron over ° I ee en eee © 
: the house of Judah, and thirty-three over all the 


Dan ; but in both, that his father was a man of Tyre 


the tribe of Naphtali, and is ca!led a widow of Naph- 
tali, as her husband was a Naphtalite ; for he is not 
called a Tyrian by descent, but a man of Tyrefby babi- 
tation, as Odeb Edom the Levite is called a Gittite, 
and the Apostle Paul a man of Tarsus. 

Butthough Hiram Abbif had been a Tyrian by 
blood, that derogates not from his vast capacity; for 
Tyrians now were the best artificers, by the encour. - 
and those texts testify that : 
God had endued this Hiram Abbif with wisdom, un- 
derstanding, and mechanical cunning to perform every 
thing that Solomon required ; not only in building the © 
temple with all its costly magnificence, bat also in $ 
founding, fashioning, and framing all the holy utensils § 
thereof, and to find out every devise that shall be put to 
him. And the seripture assures us, that he fully main- 
tained his character in far larger works than those of » 
Aholiab and Bezaleel ; for which he will be honored * 
in lodges till the end of time. ; 
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> All the freemasons emp'oyed in the work of 


§ friendship ; 


\ after the children of Israel passed the Red Sea 
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abilities were not confined te building only, but extended | 
to all kinds of work, whether in gold, silver, brass, or 

iron; whether in linen, tapestry, or embroidery ; 
whether considered as an architect, statuary, founder 
or designer, he equally excelled. From his designs, 
and under his direction, all the rich and splendid fur- 
niture of the temple, and its several appendages, were 
begun, carried on, and finished. Selomon appointed 
him, in his absence, to fill the chair, as deputy grand 
master ; and in his presence to officiate as senior grand 
warden, master of the work, and general overseer of 
all artists, as well those whom David had formerly 
procured from Tyre and Sidon, as those Hiram should 


. now send. 


Dius, the historian, tells us, that the love of wisdom 
was the chief inducement to that tenderness of friend. 
ship betwixt Hiram and Solomon ; that they exchanged 


S difficult and mysterious questions, and points of art, to 


be solved according to true reason and nature. Me- 


$ nander of Ephesus, who translated the Tyrian annals 


of the Philistine tongue, into Greek, also relates, that 
when any of these propositions proved too hard for 
those wise and learned princes, Abdeymonus, or Ab- 
domenus, the Tyrian, called, inthe old constitutions, 
Amon, or Hiram Abbif, answered every devise that was 
put to him, 2 Chron. ii. 14; and even challenged Solo. 
mon, though the wisest prince on earth, with the 
subtility of the question he proposed. 

To carry on this stupenious work with greater ease 
and speed,Solomon caused all the crafismen,as well na- 
tives as foreigners, to be numbered, and classed as fol- 
lows, viz: 

1. Harodim, princes, rulers, or provosts, in : 
) 


\ 
| 
| 
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300 


2. Menatzchim, overseers and comforters of 
the people in working, who were ex- 
pert master masons 

3. Chiblim, stone-squarers, polishers and 
sculptors ; and Ish Chotzeb, men of 
hewing; and Benia, s tters, layers 
or builders, being abte and ingenious 
fellow crafts 

4. The levy out of Israel, appointed to work 
in Lebanon one month in three, 10,- 
000 every month, under the direc. 
tion of noble Adoniram, who was 
the junior grani-warden 


3,300 


80.000 


the temple. exclusive of the two 
grand wardens, were § 113, 600. 

Beside the Ish Sabbal, or men of burthen, the re- 
mains of the old Can ting to 70,000, 
who are numbered among masons. 

Solomon distributed the fellow crafts into separate 
lodges, witha master and wardens in each*; that they 
might receive commands in a regular manner, might 
take care of their tools and jewels, might be regularly 
paid every week, and be duly fed and clothed, &e. ; 
and the fellow crafts took care of their succession by 
educating entered apprentices. Thus a solid founda- 





$ tion was laid of perfect harmony among the brother- 


hood ; the lodge was strongly cemented with love and 


every brother was duly taught secrecy and 


* prudence, morality and good fellowship ; each knew 


his peculiar business, and the grand design was vigo- 
rously pursued at a prodigious expence. 
When the workmen were all duly marshalled, Solo- 


‘ mon, who had been still adding immense quantities of 


gold, silver, precious stones, and other rich materials 


s to those which David had laid up before his death ; 


put them into proper hands, to be wrought into an in- 
finite variety of ornaments. The vast number of 
hands employed, and the diligence, skill, and dexteri-. 
ty of the master of the work, the overseers and fellow 
crafts, were such, that he was able to level the foot- 
stone of this vast structure in the fourth year of his 
reign, the third after the death of David, and the 480 
This 
magnificent work was begun in Mount Moriah, on 
Monday the second day of the month Zif, which an- 
swers to the twenty-first of our April, being the second 


» month of the sacred year; and was carried on with ‘ 


such speed, that it was finished in all its parts in little © 
more than seven years, which happened on the eighth 
day of the month Bul, which answers to the twenty- 
third of our October, being the seveath month of the 
sacred year, and o leventh of King Solomen. ‘What 


Recendinn to the waditions of old masons, who 
talk much of these things. 
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is still more estenichden, is, that every piece of it, 
whether timber, stone, or metal, was brought ready 
cut, framed and polished to Jerusalem; so that no : 
other tools were wanted, or heard, than what were 
necessary to join the several parts together. All the 
noise of axe, hammer, and saw, was confined to Le- 
banon, the quarries and plains of Zeredathah, that 
nothing might be heard among the masons of Zion, 
save harmony and peace. 

The length of the temple, or holy place, from wall 
to wall, was sixty cubits of the sacred measure; the 
breadth twenty cubits, or one third of its length; and 
the height thirty cubits to the upper ceiling, distinct 
from the porch : 
and large every way as the tabernacle. 
was 120 cubits high ; its length twenty ; 
tencubits. The symmetry of the three di 


The porch 
and a 
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so that the temple was twice as long : 
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, not be committed to writing, we may ‘certainly ofien, 
3 that, however biti and ! the Gentil 

were in improving the royal art, it was never perfect- 

ed till the building of this superb house of God ; suited 
> as far as human power could extend, to the special re- 
fulgence of his glory upon earth, where he dwelt be- 

tween the cherubims, on the mercy seat, above the 
ark, from whence he condescended naned to give 
“his ‘poopie oracular responses. 
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The fame of this grand edifice soon prompted the * 
inquisitive of all nations to travel to Jerusalem, and ‘ 
) survey its excellencies, as far as was allowed to the } 


} Gentiles ; and they soon found, that the joint skill of ’ 


§ 
5 


4 when the wise King Solomon was grand master of all 





the temple is very remarkable ; and the harmony of 
proportions is as pleasing to the eye, as harmony in 
music is to the ear. The oracle, or most holy place, 


' wasa perfect cube of twenty cubits, thereby figura- 


tively displaying the perfection of happiness : 
totle says, ‘‘ That he who bears the shock of fortune 
valiantly, and demeans himself uprightly, is truly good 
and of a square posture without reproof.” Beside, as 
the square figure is the most firm in building, so this 


. dimension of the oracle was to denote the constancy, 


on 


* cost 12,000 crowns. 


duration, and perpetuity of heaven. The wall of the 
outor court, or that of the Gentiles, was 7,700 feet in 
compass ; and all the courts and apartments would 
contain 300,000 people: the whole was adorned with 
1153 columns of Parian marble, twisted, sculptured, 
ani voluted; with 2906 pilasters, decorated with 
magnificent capitals ; and about double that number of 
windows ; beside the beauties of the pavement. 
oracle and sanctuary were lined with massy gold, a- 
dorned with sculpture, and studded with diamonds, 
and other kinds of precious stones. 


No structure was ever to be compared with this tem- > 
ple. for its correct proportions and beautiful dimen- 3 


sions, from the magnificent portico on the east, to the 
awful sanctum sanctorum on the west; with the nu- 
merous apariments for the kings, princes, sanhedrim, 
priests, Levites, and people of Israel, beside an outer 
court for the Gentiles: it being an house of prayer for 
all nations. The prospect of it highly transcended all 
that we are capable to imagine, and has ever been es- 
teemed the finest piece of masonry upon earth, before 
or since.* 

The old constitutions aver, that, some short time be- 
fore the consecration of the temple, King Hiram came 
from Tyre, to take a view of that mighty edifice, and 
to inspect the different parts thereof, in which he was 
accompanied by King Solomon, and the deputy grand 
master Hiram Abbif ; and that after his examination, 
he declared the temple to be the utmost stretch of hu- 
man art! Solomon here again.renewed the league with 
Hiram, and made him a present of the sacred scrip- 
tures, translated into the Syriac tongue ; which, it is 
said, is still extant among the Maronites, and other 
eastern Christians, under the name of the old Syriac 
version. 

The temple of Jehovah being finished under the au-. 
spices of the wisest and most glorious king of Israel, 
the prince of architecture, and grand master mason of 
his day ; the @aternity celebrated the cape-stone with 
great joy: but their exultations were soon checked by 
the sudden death of their dear worthy master Hiram 
Abbif ; to the great concern of King Solomon, who, 
afier some time allowed to the craft; to indulge . their 
sorrow, ordered his obsequies to be performed with 
great solemnity, and buried him in the lodge, near 


the temple, according to the ancient usages among ma-. 


sons. 

After Hiram Abbif had been mourned for, the taber- 
nacle of Moses and its holy reliques being lodged in 
the temple, Solomcn, in a general assembly, dedicated, 
or consecrate l it by solemn prayer, sacrifices, and mu- 
sie, vocal and instrumental, praising Jehovah, upon 
fixing the holy ark in its proper place, between the 
cherubims ; when Jehovah filled his own temple with 
a cloud of gory! 

Be leaving what mans not, and, indeed, what can- 
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- Ameng the vesieny of valeable articles i in the cabi- 


net of curiosities at Dresden, is a model of the temple } 
of Solomon cut in cedar, according to its description in $ 


the Old Testament and other ancient authorities ; which 
It represents the ark, sanctum 


. sanctorum, the sacrifices, and all cther rites of the } 


Mosaic law.—Haaway’s Travels, 1753. 
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at Jerusalem, when the learned King Hiram * 
was grand master at Tyre,-and the inspired Hiram 


all the world came infinitely short of the Israelites, in y 
the wisdom, strength, and beauty of their architecture; / 


Abbif had been master of the work: when true ma- / 


Heaven ; and when the noble and the wise thought it 
an honor to be associates of the ingenious craftsmen in 


5 
§ 
; sonry Was under the immediate care and direction of 
3 
5 
g their well formed lodges. 


Accordingly the temple of 
Jehovah became the just wonder of all travellers, by 
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versation which the youth obtained clandestinely w with 
the royalist Sir Robert Spottiswood, the day before his 
execution. Sir Robert gave him such a view of the | 
politics of the period, that he became, from that hour, ° 
a steady royalist, notwithstanding all the opposite ° 
argument ofhis tutor. Little did the venerable Spottis- ; 
wood: think what a weapon he was leaving for the 
revenge of his death upon the party who ordered it. 
Not long after this event, Cameron, succeeding by the ‘ 
death of his grandfather to the chiefship, went home ; 
to his people, who met him at the distance of a day’ ss 
journey on the way, and expressed the greatest joy in : 
finding him of so Prepossessing an appearance, and ‘ 
animated by the loyal principles of his tors. A 
gentleman of his clan had served Montrose throughout | 
the whole of his brilliant campaign, and, from his con. ” 
versation, Locheil centracted the most eager desire to * 
distinguish himself in the royal service. Meanwhile, ‘ 
there were affairs of his own to be putto rights. We 
hear of his leading an army of some hundreds of Cam- 
erons againsta neighbour, Macdonald of Keppoch, to ‘ 
compel the payment of an annuity due ona mortgage, ” 
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’ ant another against the Chief of Glengarry, to enforce : 


which, as the most perfect pattern, they resolved to ’ 
correct the architecture of their own countries upon ° 


their return. 
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| THE LECENDA! RY. 
4 nay ? ‘nee hdinborgh Journal. 
A HIGHLAND CHIEF OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Abbotsford Club, an association of gentlemen 
who print for their own private use old manuscripts 
illustrative of our national history, have within the 
last few weeks completed the impression of one of an 
unique nature—a memoir, to wit, of Sir Ewen Came- 
ron of Locheil, a distinguished Highland chief of the 
seventeenth century. We call it unique, because no 
Highland chief of past time ever had the honour of so 


se 


some arrears of feu-duty, or ground rent, long refused. 
to weaker claims. These gentlemen soon became :’ 
aware that Loeheil, though only about eighteen years 
of age, was not a person.to be trifled with. Keppoch 
‘thought it wiser to do him justice than allow matters 
to be pushed to an extremity ;” and the other dispute 
“ended in a treaty, which Glengarry observed so. well, 

that Locheil was never thereafter put to further trouble 
on that account.” 

When, after the battle of Worcester, Cromwell’s 
deputy, General Monk, reduced the Lowland parts of * 
Scotland, the Highlands remained obstinately opposed 
to his power, and maintained a partisan warfare of the 
most sanguinary kind against his troops. Our young 
chief now found excellent dpportunities of showing 
his valour. He joined the Earl of Glencairn, who act- 
ed as commander, with seven hundred Camerons, and 
soon became remarkable for taking the lead in every 
dangerous enterprise. Towards the end of 1652,when 
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is believed, about the year 1740, by John Drummond 
of Balhadie, who may be supposed to have had all 
possible advantages in compiling it, both as far as 
family papers and family traditions were concerned, 
since he was either a grandson or a great-grandson of. 
Cameron. As «minute and faithful piece of personal 
history, it is a highly curious production, and it throws 
considerable light upon some unusually obscure por- 
tions of,our national annals. Norcan we doubt that 
the hero is worthy of such anepic; for, though some 
may be inclined to smile at the idea of any importance 
being attached to the leader of a Highland clan of two 
hun‘red years ago, the fact is, that Sir Ewen Cameron 
was a man of very admirable character. In majesty 
of personal appearance, he is said to have coped with 
his contemporary Louis XPV. Some of his exploits 
in the resistance to Cromwell call up the recollection 
of Wallace, Tell, and Kosciusko. And throughout a 
life of ninety years, though he might often have been 
called rebel, no one could ever attribute to him what 
would pass before a jury of candid men as a dis. 
honourable action. Indeed he was a. remarkable in- 
stance of the concentration of the finest qualities that 
belong to the peculiar rank “— state of society in which 
his lot was cast. 
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’ The Camerong occupy a considerable territory in 
$ the district of Lochaber, in Inverness-shire, and were, 
; in the time of Charles I., a clan capable of sending 
; from seven hundred to a thousand armed men into the 
field. Ewen Cameron, bora in 1629 to the unquestion- 
ed rule of this tribe, was brought up under the care of 


party in Scotland throughout the civil war. He re- 
> ceived little school learning, but much instruction from 
the conversation of men, andj became a. proficient in all 


; manly and warlike exercises.. Never was master less 


successful in impressing his mind upona pupil then ‘ 


$ was Argyle with young Locheil. All the effect of the 


¢ 
¢ 


3 example and tutelage of years was-eflaged by one con- ’ 


© ipicenpengacninhgulaahnansdccelmmantirtaneitaninieenappctiganins 
; * The tradition is, that King Hiram had been grand 
2 master ofall masons.; and when the temple was fin. 
> ished, came to survey it before: its. consecration, and 
to ¢ with Sol about wisdom and art; 

3 when finding the great Architect of the universe had ; 
3 inspired Solomon above ail mortal men, Hiram very 
3 readily yielded the pre to S I Fedidah, ‘ 


* i, e. the beloved of God. 
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Gl irn lay at Tullich, in Braemar, the Camerons 
held a pest at a little distance, between the royalists 
and the republican troops. The latter advanced to ; 
give a surprise, but were warmly received by Lochcil, 
who defended the pass against them, until Glencairn.: 
had drawn off to a place of safety. In the hurry of é 
retreat,the carl forgot to give any orders for the retire- 
ment of Locheil’s people, who accordingly, with blind 
devotion to duty, stood opposed for hours to the whole 
advancing force, and, but for the advantage of ground, 
must have been cut to pieces. As it was, the carrying 
of that pass cost the Engligh very dearly. On this 
occasion, we find that one half of the Camerons were 
armed with bows, with which they sorely galled the 
English cavalry. In the campaigns of 1653 and 1654, ? 
Locheil took an equally:conspicuous part, and it was 

found necessary, among other expedi for reduci i 
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mainly for the purpose of overawing the Clan Came. 


} 
on. 

Tho chief beheld with rage a great colony of Sasse- 
nach soldiers planted near his domains, and prowled ‘ 
round it for some dgys, but was unable to-make an 
attack. He had dismissed all his men to their homes, ; 
excepting about thirty-five, most of whom were dunny- 4 
wassels, or gentleman, when two vessels containing } 
lange detachments of ihe garrison were observed sailing } 
into Loch Eil, their design being to gather wood and. ; 
provisions on the hostile lands. One of the vessels ‘ 
discharged its company onthe side where Cameron * 
was stationed, and he determined on attacking them, } 
though they were four or five times his number. Some / 
of his friends, men who had been accustomed to the | 
intrepid doings of Montrose, objected to the rashness 
of the scheme, but were persuaded to join in.it-never- 
theless, only demanding that Lecheil and his brother 
Allan should remain apart, as the hopes of the clan. 
depended entirely on them. Locheil agreed as to his 
brother, but not as to himself, aad the young man was 
aeesrdingly bound to a tree,to make sure that he would 


nena! 


eee 


cut his bands, and went off te join the fight, where he 
arrived just in time to save his brother's life, by shoot- 
ing an English soldier who was taking aim at him.. 
The English soldiers met the assault not unprepar- 
edly, and with the greatest firmness, but in their arms 
and mode of fighting, they were no fair match. for the 
Highlanders, who, having first poured in upon. them a 
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the Highlands, to establish a garrison at Inverlochy, ’ ~ 
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dutandline een of anemia, wel then whine to ‘thele ; 
broadswords, put them at once upon the defensive. 
To save themselves from the blows of the broad- 
sword, they held their muskets across their foreheads ; 
the Camerons then struck below. Some took to their 
. swords, but these the Highlanters warded off with 
their targets. Some thrust with the bayonet ; but, 
the point ouce received in the Highland target, both 
musket an! beyonet were useless. Their ranks were 
but still they fought with resolution, anl 
when they did retire, it was with regularity. Locheil 
then committed a great mis by senling an am- 
buscade party to the rear to give them the notion that 
their retreat was cut off,the consequence of which was 
that they turnel an! fought with more vigour than 
ever. They now clubbed their guas ani fought like 
ma lmen, but all was in vain ; in the end, they hal to 
fall back to the lake, leaving the greater number of the 
party deal and wounde! on the field. 

liwas now that an ineilent occurred whied Sir 
Walter Scott has introluced into his ‘‘Ta'es of a 
Grantfather.” anl which we shall here give in the 
words of Mr Drummond. “‘It was his (Lecheil’s) : 
chance to fo'low a few that fledinto the wood, where 
ille 1 two or three with his own hanl, 

pursued that way but himself. The officer who com- 

mantel the party hallikewise fled thither, but con- 
cealing himself in a bush,Lecheil had not noticed hiin. 

This gentleman, observing that he was alone, started 
» suddenly out of his lurking-place, and atiacke | him in 

his return. threatening, as he rushed furious!y upon 

him, to revenge the s!aughter of hiscountrymen by his 

death. Loeheil, who hal a'so his sword in his han}, ° 

rece.vel him with equal resolution. The combat was | 

long doubtfal ; beth fought for their ives ; and as they 
were both animated by the same fury and courage, so 
theyseemeito manaye their swords with the 
dexterity. The English gentleman had by far the ad- | 
“ vantage in strength ; but Locheil exceeding him in 
nimbleness and azility, ia the end tripped the sword / 
‘ outof his hant. Bat he was not allowed to make use { 
of this advantage; for his antagonist fying upon him 
with incredible quickness, ttiey closed and wrestled $ 
till both fell to the ground in each other’s arms. In this 
posture they struggied, and tumbled up and down, till 
they fixe in the channel of a breok,betwixt two strait 
banks, which then, by the drouth of summer, chanced 
’ tobe dry. Here Locheil was ina most dismal an} 
desperate situation ; for, being undermost, he was not 
; only crushed under the weight of his antagonist (who 
was an exceeding big man), but likewise sore hurt, 
and bruised by many sharp stones that were be'ow 
him, Their strength was so far spent, that neither of 
them could stir a limb ; but the English gentleman, by 
the alvantage of being uppermost, at last recovered 
the use of his right hand. With it he seized a dagger 
that hungat his be!t,an] made several attempts to stab 
his adversary, whoall tae while held him fast; but 
the narrowness of the place where they were confined, 
anl the pesture-they were in, rendering the execution 
very difficult, and almost impracticable, while he was 
so straitly embraced, he made a most violent effort to 
disengage himse!f, and in that action raising his head, 
: anl stretching his neck, Locheil, who by this had his 
hands at liberty, with his left suddenly seized him by 
the right, and with the other by the collar, and jump- 
ing at his extenled throat (which he used to say 
Gol put in his mouth), he bit it quite-threugh.” In 
this extraordinary way he putan enl to his adver- 
* sary. 

Visengagel from this alventure, Locheil foun], his 
men chin deep inthe lake, pursuing the remaant of 
the English party to their ship. He immediately or- 
dered his men to give quarter to the enemy, who 
: delivered themselves up to the number of thirty.five | 
men ; but one of the number, either not having un ler. / 
stood this arrangement, or unwilling. to submit to it, ? 
proved the destraction of the whole, for, having fired ‘ 
at the chief, an! nearty killed him, the Camerons were / 
“ so incensed at the act, as to fulluponthe rest without ‘ 
merey, so that only two of the whole party eseaped. ° 
It is related that, while the conflict was drawing toa 
close, a soldier having takena very deuberate aim at 
Locheil, his foster-Grother, with the self-devotion com- ‘ 
mon to the character in that age anl country, threw / 
himself before, anl received the shot in his breast. ‘ 
Locheil carried the generous youth on his own back ; 
three miles to a burial ground, and interred him with 
all the honour it was in his power to bestow. At the ‘ 
close of this fight, it was found that only five of the ‘ 
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‘ witheut resistance. 


, tion, they provailed on him to submit, 
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Camerons had fatlen ; but almost every one of the rest § 
The bodies of the slain ; 


was bruised or wounded. 


TARY COMPANION. 
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bore. as usua!, strong testimony to the power of the § 


Highland sword. 

A royalist party was maintained in the Highlands 
till March 1655: it hal no more zealous member then 
Locheil, who distinguished himself in so many skir- 
mishes with the troops of the commonwealth in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, and inflicted so many 


the Laird of Mackintosh for a part of his estate, which 
Locheil offered in vain to compound for bya sum of ( 
money. 
lately as the reiga of Charles I1., 
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The reader will be surprised to learn, thatso | 
when Milton was , 
writing his ‘* Paradise Lost,” and Barrow and Tillotson + 


) were preaching, litigant party in the same island was | 


severe ) 


chastisemeats on the garrison at Inverlochy, that his ‘ 


name at length became noted. 
Middleton gave up the appearance ofa resistance on 
behalf of the royal family, this single chieftain 
held out, and that powerful government which caused 
France, Spain, and Hollund, to bow to it, was treated 
with cpen contempt, and held at defiance, by a power 
residing on the banks of Loch Arkaig. But this could 
not long continue. A commission of three colonels of 
thearmy at this time visited Argyleshire’on some 
public business, While they lay in security:in a vil- 
lage near lnverary, 
Macnugiitan, anta few ef his men, burst through the 
but in which they slept, 


truction from one whom fame represented asa bloody 
savace 
peacefully to Locheil’s country, anl there hospitably 
entertaine 1, they found him as courteous and gentle as 
a paladin of romance ; and so modest, that he could 
only with the greatest difficulty be induced to speak of 
those actions which had made him celebrated. These 
genticmen contracte such a friendship for him, that 
they determined to exert themselves to bring him to a 
pacification with the government. After many debates 





with him on the deager aud folly of 


ambassadors to Gencral Monk, who then exercised at 


Lochei!, attended by the Luird of 


Even after General > 


still > 


eeneer 


N 


aud took them all prisoners > 
They expected nothing but des- ° 


; and their surprise was great when, con lucted | 


iis present situa- ; 
and became his | 


§ 


Dalkeith tie powers ofa representative of the Protector. $ 
The matter was accommodated to the perfect satisfac- ; 
tien of Locheil, upon his giving his simple wesd to > 


live thenceforth at peace. Onan appointed day, the 


‘ chief and his people, dressed in their best clothes, and 


with colours flying and bagpipes playing, marched to 
the green before the castle of Inverlochy, where the go- 
vernor hal his troops drawn up to receive them ; and 


the treaty was thenread and published with all the > 
formalities due to a pacification between two great ? 


states, and ‘‘with many lewd huzzas and no small ap- 
pearance of joy on both sides.” ‘Thereafter the gover- 
nor entertained Locheil and his men with the greatest 
hospitality, and they parted the best friends in the 
world. 

Early in, 1657, Locheil wedded a deughter of Sir 
James Macdonald of Sleat, under circumstances of un- 
usual festivity, the wedding being attended by gen- 
tlemen from great distances, and among the rest by 
“a cousin of the bridegroom’s, the young Laird of 
Glenurcby, who was already conspicuous for that pro- 
found judgment, penetration, and capacity, that after. 
wards acquired him so high a character, and advanced 
him to the peerage, in the reign of King Charles II., 
under the title of the Earl of Brendallbane.” The clan 
presented their chief with a sum equal to the wedding 
expenses, and a Highland bard spouted an extempore 
epithalamium, which was net perhaps the less flatter. 
ing, that he desired the chief's influence in. regaining 
three cows that hal becn sto’en from him. (The port, 
we learn,got from Lecheil and his company three cows 
insteal, and three huntrel marks to boot. ‘‘It was 
unlucky for him that he did not mention more of these 
gentlemen in his verses, for those he omitted were net 
so liberal as the rest.”) 


furnished with /Jetters of fire and sword against the ) 
defender ; that is to say,a power of killing and spoiling 
allhe found on the estate of his adversary. In the 
autumn of 1665, these two chiefs had actually drawn 
up their forces to fight out the dispute, when the Earl | 
of Breadalbane interposed, and brought about a settle- 
ment of the plea, exactly three hundred and sixty years | 
after it had been commenced, 

Other troubles followed these ; but it is not our in- - 
tention to enter iato them, further than to relate are. | 
markable characteristic circumstance which oceurred > 
when Locheil was settling some dispute of long stand. 
ing with the Earl of Argyle at laverary, in 1675, 
Locheil had, it seems, for some days neglected to get 
himself shaved, which the earl observing, offered him 
the services of his French valet. While Locheil was | 
un lergoing the operation, the earl observed two of his 
men standing up atthe door with a peculiar look of 
jealous watchfulness, of which, when the business wes 
done, his lordship asked an explanation. The chief, 
who had not observed the men,iaquired what they had 
meant by their conduct, and learat that, knowing he : 
hala dispute with the earl, they feared treachery,and 
halresolved, if their suspicion proved true, first to kill 
his lordship ani then the valet. ‘‘But,” said the earl, 
“whatdo you imagine would have become of your. | 
selves, if you had done such a thing?” ‘‘That we did 
not thiak.upon,” said they, ‘‘but we were resolved to 
revenge the murler of our chief." The earl praised 
their zeal for their chief's safety, gave eacth of them * 
money, and so dismissed them, telling Locheil that he 
believed there was no prince in the world, that had 
such loving and faithful subjects, 

A few years aflerwaris, an outrage’ committed by . 


? 


’ 


two of his clan, caused Locheil to be summoned to ap- , 
pear before the privy council in Edinburgh. While ¢ 
there, he was received with distinetion by the Duke of | 
York at his court, then held in Holyrood House. The ‘ 
duke put many questions to him concerning the adven- 
tures of his youth, and in the end requested his sword, ; 
with the-intention of knighting him. The sword being : 


* aceremonial one, the duke was unable to draw it ; so ! 
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Locheil spent the remainler of the idterreznyin in } i ; 
» he would anquestionably have been taken prisoner, if 


: he liad not, by a bright thought of his own, retired for 


peace, and itis acurious proof of the designs of Monk 
in his march southward, that he was accompanied by 
this incorruptible Highlan1 loyalist. 


, the entry of Charles Il. into London, and by the favour 


of Monk, might, if his modesty hatallowed, have hell 
the king's stirrup as he alighted at his palace, for 


Lochcil witnessed : 


he gave it back to the chief,saying, that “it never usel 
to be so uneasy to draw when the crown wanted its 
service.” Locheil, naturally bashful, could make 
no proper return to this compliment, but drawing the 
sword, returned it to the duke, who, calling on the 
courtiers to remark that Lociteil’s sword gave obedi- 
ence to no hand but his own, conferred upon him the ! 
designed honour. ; 
Though this weapon could not be mere pure of stain | 
than was. the mind of Locheil of the last thought of ‘ 
disloyalty, lie did not always escape suspicion. When 
in arms with his clan at Inverary for the suppression 
of Argyle’s rebellion, he was subject to the malice of 
the commander, the Marquis of Athole ; anda mis. 
adventure by night,in which his men fell upen a party 
of friends, taking them for enemies, furnished a handle 
for injuring him in the eyes of the government. Lo- 
cheil only saved himself on that occasion by a direct 
appeal to the king (formerly Duke of York), in which 
it.is odd to fin] him favoured by Barclay the Quaker, 
who was his brother-in-law, and a favourite of James. 
He was, however,continually exposed to legal troubles ‘ 
on account of claims of superiority over his estate ; on 
one occasion, law hai gone sefar against bim, thet, a 
writ having been prepared for his arrest in Edinburgh, 


nner mre 


en 


an evening into the Tolbooth, or public jail, on pretext * 


: of visiting a friend—a claasmaa, who was clerk to the . 


establishment, favouring his plan. Here we may see 


‘ a prefigurement in actual fact, of a memorable scece 


which another ani less deserving. person was well re- } 


warled. Itis sad to relate, 
others sufferers in the royal cause, 
brought no advantages. 


that to him,ns to many >} 
the Restoration 


Locheil was harassel with law proceedings respecting } 


many transactions of the time of trouble ; an! where 
Monk woull have protected‘him by a sing'e line of 


in modern fiction,to which it is only necessary toallude. — 
» By the personal favour of the king, Locheil hal only - 


‘ obtained a settlement of all his troubles, whea he 


On the contrary, the faithful + 


5 


3 
8 
é 


was again thrown upon the lesing side by the Revola- 

tion. ; 
Asa matter of course, the old royalist joined Lord 

Dun lee with his clan, and took a bearty share in the 


writing, the present government allowed him to be $ endeavour to keep up the ex-king’s interest in Seot. 


half. 
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impoverishe! on account of acts done in its own be- ; land. 


His greatest‘aunoyance arose from a claim of ; knew his great experience, trusted much to his a lvice, 


Dunlee, who saw in him a kindred spirit, and | 
, 











| 
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> much that, while leading on his men, feeling his shoes 


< 


; easier, and then rejoined his friends in time to fall on 
* along with them. Itis evident that, next to Dundee 


» better commander than Sir Ewen ; and weare disposed 
. to wonder that he was not raised to that honour after 


, the death of Duniee, till we recollect that he wanted 


. requisite for transforming a man intoa leader. He 
‘ eseaped all the perils of thiscampaign,and was among 


‘ night bivouac upon snow, making up a snow-ball for a 


' manner, kicked away the snow-ball, telling the youth 


_ to whom, in 1696, he likewise transferred his estate, 
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ent it was by his comepasiiaien that the resolution § 
was formed to engage the troops of King William at 
Killiceranky. Though now sixty, he was as eager for 
conflict as ever, yet perfectly cool at all times ; inso- 


pinch, he set down, took them off, and made them 


himself, the ‘Highland army could not have had a 


the self-esteem which forms an almost indispensable 


the last to give even the most qualified submission 
to King William. Locheil was now, by three wives, 
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A CHILD’sS FI IRST LESSON IN FALSEHOOD. 
BY W. WILKIAMS. 


It may not occur to many parents that they them. 
selves, have taught their own children to utter false- 
hood. I have recently been led to examine -this sub- 
ject seriously, as it was forcibly presented to my mind 
by some circumstances which I witnessed. Hoping 
that the narration of it may be the means of awaking 
mothers, and these who have any intercourse with 
children, to beware how they lead their young and 
tender minds astray,I have concluded to give an account 
of it. 


Not long since I passed an evening at the house of a $ 


friend. While the older members of the family were 





the father of sons and daughters. The ancedote has 
often been told, of his seeing one of the former ina 


pillow, when Locheil, who was torest in the same 


that he mustendeavour to make himself independent 
of such luxuries. On account of his agé, he now gave 
over the command of the clan to his eldest son John, 


wns 


with the reservation of a life-rent only. He continued 
to keep up acorrespondence with the exiled family, 
and in 1706 a warrant was issued to apprehend him 
on a charge of high treason, but not carried into exe- 
cution. Years rolled on, without extinguishing the 


ne 


© spirit of the aged chief; but when his son led out the 


‘ age. According to an account obtained by Pennant, 
‘ in his tour of Scotland, the hoary chief was at last 

cradled like a child ; but the whole extent of the fact ° 
; seems to be, that, failing in his lower extremities, 


saat 


occasion, when, by accident, he stepped upon a broken 


clan in 1715 to fight for the son of his old master, 
Sir Ewen was nearly bed-rid with the infirmities of ; 


he had pulleys above his bed, by which he could turn 
himself from one sile to another. In 1716, when he 
was eighty-seven years old, he had still sufficient 
strength in his grasp to make the blood spring from an- 3 
other man’s hand. He died of a fever, in February 
1719, aged ninety without having ever had the chance, } 
in all his long life;full as it was of perilous adventures, 
to lose one drop of his own blool, excepting on one 


knife. 

The life an] fortunes of an in lividual are recognised 
objects of human sympathy ; why may not the life and ; 
fortunes of a family, which are but an extension of the § 
subject, be so likewise? No one, at least can well live 


enn eer 


. in Scotland without feeling that a family history may 5 


mace >: 


~ 


, was a grani nephew of the Locheil of 1745 ; in con- 


possess much of the interest due fo an individual. The 
granison of Sir Ewen, the amiable Donald Cameron, 3 
“Young Locheil,” lel out the clanin 1745, and sighed } 
out his life three years after on a foreign strand. Then ; 
came forfe‘ture and dispossession for forty years ; 3 
but at length a mild and generous government restored 3 
the estates to a granison of the latter, of the same 3 
name, whose widow, a daughter of Sir Ralph Aber- ; 
cromby, still survives. The son of the last gentleman ( 
is now chief of the Clan Cameron,or Locheil, Colonel / 
Cameron of the 42d regiment, who fell at Watlerloo, 


‘ sideration of his gallantry, the honour of knighthood * 


: was conferred on his father who only died a few years 
‘ ago, Sir Ewen Cameron of Fassefern. 


We cannot conclude this notice without a cordial ; 


* tribute of thanks to the gentleman who has brought 


_ Merey; yet how often do we desire to tear aside that / .on¢ well-known rhyme half adozen times ; and a gen- ; 


, tleman in the town of Milford has learned to fall asleep > 


‘ and happiness is never so complete as when it comes 
atthe moment we are least expecting it.—Dub. Uni. 


forward the memoir, and edited it with so much taste 
and ability. 


THE : FUTURE. 


It has been beautifully said that the veil which cov- + 
ers the face of Futurity is woven by the hands of 5 


veil and to gaze upon that countenance, even though 
we know not whether it shall be in gladness or in « 
grief? Whata blessing is it that such efforts are un- 
availing? For misfortunes themselves are more easily 
endured than the thick shadows they cast before them ; 


ee 


Mng. 


gaged in coversation, a bright little boy, was amus- 


‘ ing himself at the back part of the room with tossing a 


ball. Frequently it would rebound, or roll into the 
circle seated around the fire. 


aa 
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sions it was caught by his mother,who upon his looking § 


in that direction.pretended to throw it across the room. ‘ lighten the burthens that bear upon you on your pil- 
, ; ‘ $ grimage.—She, of course, had her expectations, too. - 
* the motion of his mother’s hand, and searched for the $ 


The little fellow went in the direction, indicated by 


ball but in vain. He then came back to his mother, 
and in a respectiful manner asked for it, believing she 
had the ball. Judge of my surprise, when his mother 
replied, ‘‘why John I threw it across the room, and if 
you wish for it, you must look there for it.” 

John returned to his search, but hardly reached the 
fartherest part of the room bounce came the ball,thrown 
from his mother's hand. He picked it up and returned 
to his play, apparently not thinking of the subject. 
His mother if she thought of it at all, supposed, I pre- 
sume that it was all play, and could do no harm.— 
Presently the ball again enters the circle, and is seized 
by the mother. She again pretended to throw it across 
the room. Now mark the resu!t, John stands looking 
in that direction, but startsnot. He is doubtful. And 


; has he notreason to doubt? His mother had deceived 
» him once, and why may she not again ? 


*‘Mother, you haven't thrown it ; you said you did 


» before but you dida’t,” was John’s remark. 


Now, young as John was, he knew that his mother 
had told that which was not true. And could he after 
this place as much confidence to her word as before ? 
If he had once been deceived, might he not ever after 
expect the same result ? 

But was this all the harm itdid? I would it were. 
But no : much as it was—much it would tend to pierce 
the mother’s heart in afler years, to think that son 


; would doubt her word,if it was not the mostagonizing. 


There was still a greater evil that grew out of this. 


. John knew that his mother had told that which was not 


true. For aught he knew, it was manly or a mark of > 


wisdom. Anl he too, had caught he infectious dis- 
ease. 

P resently a thimble rolled from the’ workstand upon 
the floor, which was no sooner observed by John than 
pocketed. Upon being asked for it, he replied with a 


? roguish smile, ‘‘I haven't got it.” I immediately call- 


ed him to me, an! began to talk to him for the sin of 
telling that which was nottrue. The little fellow 


» listened attentively for a while, and then said, ‘‘Why, 
» mother does.” 


Now I do not wish to infer.that the mother had 


‘ wilfully taught her little boy to tell lies. In fact, ina 
, conversation with her upon the subject afterwards, she 


remarked that she had never before thought of it in 
that light. She said she was in the habit, frequently, 


would often deceive him as inthe case mentioned. It had 


* never occurred to her that she was losing her character 3 
for veracity, or teaching her boy to tell falsehoods.— $ 


Mother's Assistant. 


SLEEP SEEKERS, 
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have it done by barbers or other persons ‘skilled i in y 
prosody, so that their pectinating movements might © 
imitate iambics, trochees, &c.; to his great delight. In ‘ 
these cases, reverie rather than sleep was produced ; ‘ 
but in other instances the effect is that of a simple ; 
narcotic. Thus, Sir Fohn Rennie, the architect, was * 
regularly put to sleep by having the hair at the back ° 
of his head combed, and rubbed with the palm of the 
hand.—Melical vee. 
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HUSBAN iS. 


Look, ye husbands, a sane, and remember what . 
your wife was when you took her, not from compuls- 
ion but from your own choice ; a choice based probably, 
on what you then considered her superiority to all 
others. She was young—perhaps the idol of a happy | 
home ; she was gay and blithe as a lark, and her 
brothers and sisters at her father’s fire side, cherished * 
her as an object of endearment. Yet she left all, to 


: join her destimy with yours ij to make your home hap- 
Upon one of these ocea- } 


py,and to do all that woman’s love can prompt,and wo~ 
man’s ingenuity devise, to meet your wishes, and to | 


She could not entertain feelings that promised so much, 
without forming some idea of reciprocation on your , 
part, and she did expect you would after marriage 
perform those kind offices,of which you were so lavish ‘ 
in the days of your betrothment 

She became your wife: lefther own home for yours ; 
burst asunder as it were,from the band of love that had ° 
bound her to her father’s fireside and sought no other 
boon than your affections ; left it may be,the ease and 
delicacy of a home of indulgence ; and now, what must . 
be her feelings if she gradually awakens to the con- 
sciousness that you love her less than before ; that your 
evenings are spent abroad ,that you only come, if at all, 
to satisfy the demands of hunger, and to find a resting 
place, for your head when weary, or a nurse for your . 
sick chamber when diseased? Why did she leave the © 
bright hearth of her youthfuldays? Why did you ask 
her to give up her enjoyments of a happy home? Was - 
it simply to darn your stockings, mend your clothes, 
take care of your children, and Watch over your sick | 
bed? Was it simply to conduce to your own conifort? 
Or was there some understanding that she was to be > 


dared to love. 

Nor is it sufficient that you reply that you give help ; 
you would do it for an indifferent house keeper. She 
is your wife, and unless you atten] to her wants and in 
some way answer the reasonable expectations you rais- 
el by your attentions before marriage, you need not 
wonder if she be dejecte] and her heart sinks into 
insensibility : but if this be so, think well who is the 
cause of it. 

We repeat it, very few women make indifferent 
wives, whose feelings have not met with some outward > 
shock by the indifference, or thoughtlessness of their 
husbands. Itis our candid opinion, that ina large 
majority of instances of domestic misery, the man is 
the aggressor. 


HAPPINESS. 

It is the chief requirement of our Heavenly Father 
that we should be perfectly and unchangeably blessed. 
O how blind and stupid are we to go about mourning 
and repining because some portion of this world’s good 
is denied us, when heaven itself is not merely set open, ° 


, but we are commanded to enter ; and present good, 
of playing with her little boy, and when she did she } 


perhaps, is in some degree taken away in the very act 
of compelling us to choose wisely, when, if left to our- 


> selves we should play the part of fools; and that to in a 


case where our ill-directed steps could never be re- 


. traced. 


Macnish often coaxed himself to sleep by repeating 3 


at will, by fixing his eyes in one direction for a few 


‘ minutes. Dr Elliotson knows a lady who often remains | 
awake till her husband rubs her foot ; ani to many | 
persons the having their hair combed is a soporific, : 


John Philips, the poet, delighted, when a boy, to have 
this office performed for hours together ; and Isaac 


Vossius was so critically curious in combing, that he ; 


preferred its performance ow He liked to 
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APPEAL TO U. 8S. SUPREME 
COURT. 


The Washiagton correspondent of the N 
says :— 

The famous ‘‘Barry” case which has occupied the . 
attention of the New York courts for the last half dozen 
years, has found its way to the Supreme Court of the ; 
United States. 1 heard Mr. Barry argue his own case © 
this morning before the court, which he did in a very 
handsome manner, ani particularly for one who intro. 
duced himself to the Court as not of the legal profess. 2 
ion. 5 
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made happy in her connection with the man she had = * 
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{The petition of Mr. B. set forth that he was married 


¢ to Eliza Mercein of tite city of New York—that he isa } 
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> British subject whose domicil is at Liverpool, in Nova ; 
$ Scotia,—that he has made every moral and legal effort ; 
> in his power to procure his child,—Mary Mercein—aged 


seven years,—that he has been put to immense expense 
and inconvenience to procure his child,—that he has 


N 
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TER AND LIT 
exhibiting his head in profile. The vanity which all } 
this indicated was of the coldest and most selfish » 
character,being such as considers neglect an insult,and 

receives homage merely as a tribute ; so that, while } 
praise is received without gratitdde, it is withheld at , 
the risk of mortal hate. Self-love of this dangerous 


~ ~~ 


: character is closely allied with envy, and Robespierre | 


> used every argument to induce his wife to return to her | 
; duty,—that on his part there exists no good cause for | 


 separatioa,—that he regards his wife by separating 
from her duties as living in a state which the laws of 


s 


God and man regard as vicious, and that he seeks to « 


have with him a darling child in order that she may res 
ceive that protection and guardianship which he is com- 
petent and anxious to extend. 


was one of the most eavious and vinlictive men that 
ever lived. He was never known to pardonany op- ° 
position, affront, or even rivalry; and to be marked 


’: on his tablets on such an account, was a sure, though 


perhaps not an immediate sentence. Danton was a 
hero, compared with this cold, calculating, creeping ; 


‘ miscreant ; for his passions, though exaggerated, had 


All this and much more, Mr. Barry set forth in his 
petition, the reading of which excited the greatest in- ¢ 


> terest of counsel and of many persons present, among 
whom were Messrs Webster, Ewing, Crittenden, Choat, 


Morehead, Henderson and others. The reading of the 
» deliberation. 


petiticn was followed bya brief argument in its defence, 


at least some touch of humanity, and his brutal fe- 
rocity was supported by brutal courage. Robespierre 
was a coward,who signed death warrants with a hand 
that shook, though his heart was relentless. He 


possessed no passions on which to charge his crimes ; 


> in the course of which, Mr. Barry, gavea succinct | 


- h’story. of the New York Courts upon the subject, set 
, forth hisown claims with all the earnestness of a father 
» who felt himself injured. 


to one who was not a lawyer. 
CHARACTER. 


DANTON, ROBESPIERRE, AND MARAT. 


> miscreants,had now the unrivalled leading of the Jacob- 
ins, and were called the triumvirate. 
Danton deserves to be named first, as unrivalled; by 
his colleagues in talents and audacity. He was a man 
of gigantic size, and possessed a voice ofthunder. His 
» countenance was that of an Ogre on the shoulders of a 
> Hercules. He was as foundof the pleasures of vice 
* as the practice of cruelty ; and it was said there were 
: three times when he became humanized amidst his 
; debauchery, laughed at the terror which his furiovs 
declamations excited, and might be approached with 
2 safety, like the Maelstrom at the turn of tide. His 
‘ profusion was indulged to an extent hazardous to his 
popularity, for the populace are jealous of a lavish 
expenditure, as raising their favourites too much 
’ above their own degree: ani the charge of peculation 
finds always ready credit with them, when brought 
against public men. 

Robespierre possessed this advantage over Danton, 
» that he did not seem to seek for wealth ,either for hoard- 
ing or for expending, but lived in strict and economical 
) retirement, to justify the name of the Incorruptible,with 
‘ which he was honored by his partizans. He appears 
> to have possessed little talent, saving a deep fund of 
_ hypocrisy, considerable powers of sophistry,and a cold 
' exaggerated oratory, as foreign to good taste, as the 
» measures he recommended were to ordinary humanity. 

It seemed wonderful,that even the seething and boiling 
‘ of the revolutionary cauldron should have sent up from 

the bcttom, and long supported on the surface, a thing 
’ so miserably void of claims to public distinction ; but 


aes 


The court were gratefully ; 


thanked for giving a hearing to a foreign subject, and 5 apos n 
» warding its successive changes. 


they were perpetrated in cold blood, and upon mature | 


Marat, the third of this infernal triumvirate, had } 
attracted much of the attention of the lower orders, 
by the violence of his sentiments in the journal, which 
he conducted from the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion upon such principles that it took the lead in for- 
His political exhorta- 


‘ tions began and ented like the howl of a bloodhound for ; 
: murder ; or, ifa wolf could have written a journal, the . 
‘ gaunt an! famished wretch could not have ravened } 


‘ more eagerly for slaughter. 


It was blood which was } 


: _ : Marat’s constant demand, not in drops from'the breast : 
These men of terror, whose names will long remain, , 


. we trust, unmatched in history by those of any similar ; 
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Robespierre had to impose on the minds of the vulgar, ¢ 


and he knew how to beguile them, by accommodating } 


his flattery to their-passions and scale of understandinc, 


* and by acts of cunning and hypocrisy, whieh weigh ° 


more with the multitude than the words of elequence, 
or the arguments of wisdom. 


The people listened as ¢ 


to their Cicero, when he twanged out his apostrophes ( 
of Pauvre Peuple, Peuple vertueux! and hastened to } 
execute whatever came recommended by such honied ; 
phrases, though devised by the worst of men fcr the | 


worst and most inhuman of purposes. 


ed the external habits of a sans culotte. 


ofan individual,not in puny streams from the slaughter ° 
of families, but blood in the profusion of an ocean, 
His usual ca!culation of the heads which he demanded 
amounted to two hundred and sixty thousands ; and : 
though he sometimes raised it as high as three hundred 
thousand it never fell beneath the smaller numher. It } 
may be hope, and,for the honour of human nature we { 
are inclined to believe, there was a touch of insanity 

in this unnatural strain of ferocity ; and the wild and } 
squalid features of the wretch appear to have intimated } 
a degree of alienation of mind. Marat was,like Robes. $ 
pierre, a coward. Repeatedly denounced in the As- : 
sembly, he skulked instead of defending himself, and } 
lay concealed in some obscure garret or cellar among $ 
his cut-throats, until a storm appeared, when, hke a 


bird of ill “omen, his death screech was again heard. } 
Such was the strange and fatal triumvirate, in which : 
the same degree of cannibal cruelty existed under | 
different aspects. 
Rotespierre, to avenge his injured vanity, or to re- 
move a rival whom he envied ; Marat, from the same ‘ 
instinctive love of blood, which induces a wolf to con. 

tinue his ravage of the flocks long after his hunger is 
appeased. : 

Danton despised Robespierre for his cowardice, 3 
Robespierre feared the ferocious audacity of Danton ; ‘ 
and with him to fear was to hate—and to hate was— ‘ 
when the hour arrived—to destroy. They differed in } 
their ideas also of the mode of exercising their terrible 
system of government. Danton had often in his mouth 
the sentence of Machiavel,that wien it became neces. ° 
sary to shed blood, a single great massacre has a more | 
dreadful effect than a series of successive executions. ; 
Robespicrre on the contrary, preferred the latter process 
as the best way of sustaining the reign of terror. The 
appetite of Marat could nct be satiated but by combin- ‘ 
ing both modes of murder. Both Danton and Robes. 
pierre kept aloof from the sanguinary Marat. 

Among the three monsters mentioned, Danton had 
that energy which the Girondists wanted,and was well ; 
acquainted wit4 the secret movements of those insur- : 
rections to which they possessed no key. His vices of 
wrath, luxury, love ofspoil, dreadful as they were, 


Danton murdered to glut his rage ; 


‘ are attributes of mortal men ; the envy of Robespierre, 

Vanity was Robespierre’s ruling: passion, and though 
his countenance was the image of his min, he was { 
vain even of his personal appearance,and never adop‘-. ’ 


Amongst his $ 


fellow jacobins,he was distingulshed by the nicety with § 
which his hair was arranged and powdered ; and the ‘ 
neatness of his dress. was carefully attended to, soas : 
to counterbalance, if possible, the vulgarity of his per~ $ 


. son. His apartments, though small, were elegant, 


and vanity had filled them with representations of.the 


> occupant. Robespierre’s picture at length hung in one 
place, his miniature in another, his bust occupied a 
niche, and on the table were disposed a few medallions 
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and the instinctive blood-thirstyness of Marat, were 
the properties of fiends. Danton, like the huge serp- 
ent called the Boa, might be approached with adegree 
of safety when gorged with prey—but the appetite of 
Marat for blood was like the horse leech, which says, 
Not enough—and the slaughterour envy of Robespierre, 
was like the gnawing worm thag dieth not and yields ; 
no interval of repose. In glutting Danton with spoil, | 
Gironds might have purchased his support ; but no- 3 
thing under the supreme law of France would have gra- | 
tified Robespierre ; and an unlimited torrent of the « 


blood of that unhappy country could alone have satiat- ; oge 





ERARY COMPANION. 


; street, Philadelphia, committed; suicide at noon yes- ¢ 


> and furnishing the means of indulging his luxury, the ; William R. 


39° 


ed Marat. Ifa colleague was to be chosen out of that 
detestable triumvirate, unquestionably Danton was to 
be considered the most eligible. 

Masonic Trapition.—We commence, in the pres- 
ent No. of our paper, a learned disquisition on the rise 
and progress of Masonry, as far back, as the building 
of the Temple. We copy from a very rare and ancient 
English work, which we have been at much painsin 
obtaining. The treatise will occupy several Nos. of 
our paper ; and when completed will not only embody 
amass of facts of great value to the learned mason, 
but will also be of much interest to the casual reader 
As we intend, in future, to devote a larger portion of 
our paper to Masonic matter, the publication of the 
present treatise will not interfere with our usual Ma- 
sonic intelligence. 


Masonic Monrron.—Messrs. Desilver & Muir, of 


: Philadelphia, have lately got up a beautiful Masonic 


Monitor for the use of the Craft, It was much needed. 


} The work before us, is handsomely executed, and im- 


bellished with engravings, illustrative of the several ; 


» degrees. 


It may be obtained at W. C. Little’s, book store, in 
this city, Price $1.50. \ 
In Graxp Cnarprer, 
Feb. 6, 1844. 


Resolved, That the Grand Secretary, be authorised 
to send a copy of the Masonic Register, to each su- 


: bordinate Chapter under the jurisdiction of this Grand 


Chapter, for the term of one year, and that the same 
be paid for out of the funds of the Grand Chapter.— 


’ Extract from Minutes. 


[Agreeable ta the above Resolution, we commence 
forwarding our paper, with the back Nos. to such 
Chapters, as are embraced in the forgoing. —Ep. } 

OS WiC. L. V. please forward by mail, or other. 
wise, the original document, in question. It will be : 
carefully preserved. ; 


Svrcrpe.—John Hill, a distiller, residing in Twelfth ‘ 


one 


terday, by cutting his throat from ear to ear. The de. { 
ceased was about 53 years of age, and had been la. ° 


: boring under melancholy for some time past. He was ° 
; a member of Rev. Mr. Loughridge’s Fourth Presbyte. ‘ 


rian Church, and was beloved by his family and friends * 
MARRIED, 


On the 19th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, Walter : 
Hubbell, of Canandaigua. to Miss Louisa, daughter of 
William Fowler, Esq., af this city. ; 

On the 11th inst., y D. Russel, esq., James Bloom. 
er, to Margaret Ann Loatwall, both of this city. 


In Waterford, on the 11th inst.. by the Rev. Mr 
Pomeroy, Mr. Emerson Callender to Miss Caroline 
Amelia Wells, both of this city. 


By Rev. Mr. Cooley, Mr. George L. Campbell, to 
Miss Abigal Williams, all of this city. 


At Bethlehem, on the 24th ult., by D. Russell, esq. 
Mr. James Simmons, to Eliza Kerker, both of this 


‘ city. 


In Greenbush, on the &thinst., by Rev, H. B. Knight 
Mr. David E. Bristol, of West Troy, to Miss Catha. 
rine L. Yates of the former place. 


Last evening, 15th inst. at Congress Hall, by the 
Rev. W. I. Kip, paster of St. Paul’s Church, Mr 
Samuel Lyman, of Springfield, Mass., to Miss Lorinda 
Bradly, ot Chester, Mass. 


In Fulton, on the morning of the 12th inst., by the 
Rev. Mr. ‘lreadway, rector of Zion Church, Mr. © 
L. Whitney, of Albany, to Miss Julia A., daughter of 
A. Philips, Esq. of New York. 





DIED. 


Ta this ~ Feb. 16 after a short but severe illness, 
fills, aged 50 years. 


In this city, on the 14th inst, Ben.amin Austin, an 


‘ old and respected citizen, and a soldier in the war of the 
» Revolution, aged 87 years. 


On Feb. 10, Spencer Stafford, in the 72d year of his 
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For the Masonic Register. 


MASONIC ANTHEM. 


BY BR. GILES F. YATES, 
W. M. of St. George’s Lodge, Schenectady. 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM, CXXXIII. 


Behold! how pleasant and how good, 
For Brethren such as we 

Of the ‘‘ accepted” Brotherhood 
To dwell in unity ! 


’Tis like the oil on Aaron's head, 
Which to his feet distils, 

Like Hermon’s dew so richly shed 
On Sion’s sacred hills. 


For there the Lord of Light and Lore 
A blessing sent with pow'r : 

Oh! may we all this blessing prove, 
E’en life forevermore! 


On friendship’s altar rising here, 
Our hands now plighted be, 

May we e’er live with hearts sincere 
In love, yunme, ant! 
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BY THE SAME. 


Hail! ev’ry true brother, 
Dissention all smother : 
O’er all let true friendship her influence pour, 
With peace sweetly smiling, 
Our hours beguiling 


' With lessons instructive, and mystical lore. 


Come then ev'ry brother 
Unite with each other, 
In joys that are social and temperate glee. 
** Indulgence in pleasure 
By prudence we measure” 
As ever becometh the chosen and free. 


The hands of our brothers 
Close join’d to each others, 


. Speak the union of mind, in mystical mode. 


Most cordial our greeting 
At every meeting : 


» Our Lodge is of order ani love the abode. 


Avoidigg all evil, 
We meet on the /evel— 
On the square of our work, we excl ange an adieu ! 
With love to our brothers 
Good will to all others, 


» With zeal tom on avtent our laters renew. 


“MY y ou THEU L HOME, 


» FROM TIE WRITINGS OF THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 


There was a place I used to love— 
It was my youthful country home :— 
In dreams ’twill oft before me move, 
And to my waking fancies come 
In all its primal beauties drest, 
As when, in Childhood’s blessings blest, 
I careless there did roam. — 
With sunshine on my tiny brow, 
Where many a care is written now. 


O! had I back that gnileless heart, 
That sunny brow and rosy cheek, 

That free-toned tongue, unbound by art, 
That knew no impulse, but to speak 

The untetter’d thought and virgin truth, 

That once were mine in days of youth— 

F ow quietly would I seek 
My old companions of young days, 
To join their Jaugh, and play their plays 


Once more the ball should bound in air, 
The boat should glide upon the wave ; 

The careless heart-again should dare 
The perils boys unthinking brave— 
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Without a thought, with scarce a will, 
To feel no pain, to fear no ill, 

With nought to lose or save— 
No care to cloud the shining sun, 
No love—save that of reckless fun. 


For these, anost gladly would I glve 

My lightest hopes, my brightest dreams ; 
And Reason’s wide prerogative, 

And Learning’s dim, tho’ boasted beams ; 
For I am weary of the strife, 
With which a busy world is rife, 

And vain ambitious schemes— 

Of teiling, with a solemn tread, 
O’er withered hopes, and pleasures dead. 





THE GRATEFUL HEART. 


How sweet the joys that spring 
From nature’s works around, 

To those whose ever grateful hearts 
With love to Heaven abound. 


In every thing they see 
His wisdom and his power— 

In worlds that on their axis wheel, 
And in the humblest flower. 


The birds that tune their notes 
To welcome in the spring ; 

And every breath from hill and dale 
A thousand blessings bring. 


The greatefnl spirit sees 
The impress of his God 

Where’er he turns his wondering eyes— 
Above—below—abroad. 


God made this perfect world— 
How sweet the thought to him— 

And frequent in his heart he feels 
The love of seraphim. 


Not mines of wealth could give 
His spirit such delight ; 

Nor fulsome praise which lifts proud mau 
To hogor’s giddy height. 


And not a heart that’s touched 
With wisdom from above, 

Can bea stranger to delight. 
And pure and perfect love. 


Ay—more than this, he looks 
Toa still brighter scene— 

Where face to face he'll see his God, 
And nothing intervene. 
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: SIR were SCOTT AND A SCOTCH BLACK. 
SMITH. 


It happened, at a small country town, that Scott sud- ° 


dently required medical advice for one of his servants, 


; and, on inquiring if there was any doctor atthe place, 


he was told that there were two, one long established 
and the other a new comer. The latter gentleman,be- 
ing luckily found at home, soon made his appearance— 
a grave, sagacious looking personage, attired in black, 
with a shovel hat, in whom, to his utter astonishment, 
Sir Walter recognised a Scotch blacksmith, w ho had 
formerly practised, with tolerable success, as a _veteri- 
Wary operator in the neighbourhood of Ashestiel. 
““How, in all the world!” exclaimed he, ‘‘can it be 
possible that this is John Lundie ?”’ **In troth is't, 
your honour ; justa’that’s of him.” *‘Well, but let us 
hear ; you were a horse-doctor before ; now it seems 
you area man-doctor ; how do you geton?” ‘On, 
just extraordinary weel; for your honour maun ken 
my practice is very sure and orthodox. I depend en- 
tirely upon two simptes.” ‘And w hat may their 
names be? Perhaps it is a secret.” ‘Til tell your 
honour,” in a low tone; “‘my twa simples are just 
laudamy and calamy.” “Simple 3 With a vengeance !” 
replied Scott. **But, John, do you never happen to kill 
any of your patients!” ‘Kill ?” Oh ay, may be sae! 
Whiles they die, and whiles no; but it’s the will of 
tence. Ony how, yeur honour, it wad be lang 

fore it makes up for Flodden !"—Reniniscences of 
Nir Walter Scott. 

HONESTY, 

Boys placed in circumstances of temptation eennot 
be too deeply impressed with the conviction,that ‘‘hor- > 
esty is the best policy ;” that is to say, that in the long 






: run they will make more by being honest then by tak- 


. ing that which is not their own. 


a 


The following is a « 
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case in point. A nobleman travelling in Scotland, a 

number of years ago, was asked for his alms in the 
: High Street of Edinburgh, by a little ragged bo 

; > said he had no change ; upon which the boy Bink to 
‘ procure it. His lordship, in order to get rid of his im- 

¢ portunity, gave him a piece of silver, which the boy 

} conceiving was to be changed, run off for the purpose. 
» On his return, not finding his benefactor, whom he ex- 

3 pected to wait, he watched for several days i in the place 
where he had received the money. 


warnaenmnae rats 


At length, the | 


} nobleman happened again to pass that way ; the boy } 


s 
} accosted him, and put the change he had procured 
; into his hand, counting it with great exactness. His 


- lordship was so pleased with the boy’s honesty, that ; 
he placed him at school, with the assurance of provid- ; 


ing for him. 








REGISTER OF OFFICERS, 
WITH THE TIME OF MEETING 


OF THE SEVERAL LODGES OF KENTUCKY. 
} (concivpEp.] 





: St. John’s Lodge, Salvisa.\Samuel B. Thomas, J. W. | 


\ Meets, Frid’y pr ~~ moon Jos. H. Thomas, Sec’y. 
’ F. G. Matheny, Master. ‘Albert Torrence, Treas. 
R. McManamy, S. W ‘Isaac Carrico, 8. D. 

> Wm. G. Armstrong, J. W, Thos. am J.D, 

‘ B. P. Ritchie, Sec’y. ‘Rev. 8. H. Ports, Tyler. 

: .. eR Treas. 
H. Wilson, S. D. 

HL "Cosslegmn J.D. 

2 J. M. Armstrong, Steward. Ww 

; Wm. P. Burk, Tyler. 


5 

Liberty L., New Liberty. 
$ Meets Ist Saturday, 
, A. M. Rigg, Master. 

} C. J. Bradford, S. W. 

' 1, T. Jones, J. Ww. 

§ eg Todd, Sec’y. 

, W. G. Bower, Treas. 
; Johns, Hampton, Ss. D. 
> Lawson Hopper, J. D. 
» J. W. Leonard, Tyler. 


: Paducah Lodge, Paducah.’ 
> Meets, 2d Mond & Ath Sat.) 
: Wm. Allen, Master 
: Wm. W. Phillips, . W. 
, Robert Enders, J. 
’ David Curtis, Sec’ -” 
: John Hynes, Treas. 
, Wm. Farrow, Ss. D. 
Davis Embree, J. D. 
Simon Spear, 8S. & Tyler.; 


‘a Meets, 2d Monday. 
A. Hunter, Master. 
m. C, Norris, Ss. W. 
‘Adam Simpson, J. W. 
‘J. L. Johnson, Sec’y. 

. H, Heath, Treas. 
7 P. Washburn, 8. D. 
‘Jos. M. Potts, J. D. 
¢E. Murray, Tyler. 
sHickman Lodge, Clinton. 
$ Meets, 1st & 3d Monday. 
‘Thomas Brown, Master. 
{L. D. Stephens, S. W. 
‘James Young, J. Ww. 
‘Clitton Brite, Sec’y. 
A. P. Hall, Treas. 
‘James B. Quigley, § 
(Param Buford, J. D. 
Ry. W. Gibson, Tyler. 


‘Hart Lodge, Nicholasville. 


S. D. 


:Alex. Wake, Master, 
‘David Crozier, S. W. 

sR. H. Davenport, JW. 
‘J. D. Hill, See’y. 

°B. Netherland, Treas. 
Henry Metcalf, 8. D. 
'Thos. T Cogar, J.D. 

. by iw sC.P. Howard, Tyler. 
“manuel Lieberman, 

Joel Hernion, See’y. be — — i) gal 
Wm. G. Bower, Treas. Sp, E. : 2 i ll : 
Wm, MeHatten, S. D. ‘Rice M ere nein. 
Wm. H. Briscoe, J.D. oy McDowell. J. WwW. 

J. S$. Hampton, S.& Tyler. J. R. ~seto See'y. 


Owen Lodge, Owenton. 
Meets, 3d Monday. 
T.A. Berryman, Master, 

Smith Wingate, S. W. 


Barker Lodge, West Point.;H. W. Smith, Treas, 
Meets ,2d and 4th Saturday.:;W, Owens, S. D. 

: 2. Dw. Abel, SW Master.'O. T. Ragland, J,D. 
el 


HLF, Ss. W, SC. B. Gates, Tyler. 





N. ORR, 
himself in the above business, is 
now prepared to execute all or- 
ders with which he may be faver- 
ed, and respectfully solicits a share 
i of patronage. 

Vign ettes, Masonic Emblems, Architectural Plans, 
Views of Buildings, New Institutions, &e. &c., execu- 
ted at a moderate compensation, and with undeviating 
punctuality. 

CORooe, No. 4 ruinp Floor, ExcHancr, ALBANY 


having established 





BOOK & & JOB PRINTING, 


c mine Executed, abt 





HO. 3 Y STRISED, 
STAIRS. 
AWERICAY MASONIC REGISTER 
(BY L. G. HOFFMAN, CITY OF ALBANY. ] 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION, $1 PER ANNUM 
IN ADVANCE, 

Subscriptions to commence with the Vol,, and the 
back numbers at all times furnished. Any perscn 
sending 5 subscribers, will be entitled to the 6th copy 
for their trouble; or if preferred, 25 per cent com- 
mission will be allowed; on all subscriptions obtaine’, 


; Owensboro’ L. Owensboro’. ° 


{Mects, Sat Prec full moan, * 


~~ 
A I RA ~~ 

















We, 
of all ' 
dies 2 
fouad 
Frane 
Lynot 
qualif 
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